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TO HIS GRACE 


1E 
DUKE of NEWCASTLE, 


CHANCELLOR 


OF. 5 


UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 


May it pleaſe Your Grace, 


HE particular favour I have receiv'd 
from your Gract, and the honourable 
and moſt engaging manner in which it was 
conferr'd, might be a ſufficient encourage- 
ment, and indeed an obligation, to prefix 
your Gracx's name before this addreſs. 

Bur, my Lord, there is ſome additional 
propriety in preſenting theſe Diſcourſes to your 


GRacx, ariſing from the time, and place, and 
ſubje& of them. 


A 2 Trry 


DEDICATION. 


Tuev were deliver'd before that Univerſity 
which is honour'd with your protection, and 
| ſo often with your preſence; and at a time 
when we were juſt beginning to reap the be- 
nefit of one ſignal inſtance of your Gzace's 
goodneſs to us all, a noble Library. 
Axp, if I yet ſtand in need of any further 
Apology, the Subject alſo is in a great degree 


even owing to yourſelf; for it is the proſperity 
of your Country. 


Jam, 
My Lord, 
Your Grace's moſt obliged 
and moſt dutiful Servant, 


St Joun's, 
July 1. 1758. 
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1 THESS. V. 13. 


e at peace among yourſelves. 


T may happen that the medicine, which is the moſt 

proper for the removal of one diſorder, may be apt 
to bring on another, and a worſe. In theſe caſcs, the 
remedy is to be adminiſter'd with extreme caution, or 
while you cure the diſeaſe, you kill the patient. 

THE principal diſtempers, that affected the conſtitution 
of this Church and State, for ſome time, were Popery, 
and Arbitrary Power, Wiſe and neceſſary, no doubt, 
conſidering the times, but yet ſevere laws in great abun- 
dance were applied to correct the former of theſe two 
evils in the reigns of our firſt proteſtant Queen, and her 
immediate Succeſlor ; and with conſiderable ſucceſs : and 
ſomething was done alſo againſt the latter, or at leaſt 
there appear'd the ſigns of a form'd oppoſition to it. 
'This took place under his ſon. But whether the habit 
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religion cannot confift in them, haftily indeed, but ſtill 
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of the patient was unhealthy, or the phyſicians deficient 
in their ſkill, or even their good intentions queſtionable ; 
whatever was the fault, ſo you know it fell out; while 
we were withſtanding the attacks of unlimited Power 
and the return of Superſtition, we were overſpread with 


_ Enthuſiaſm, and torn in pieces by Anarchy. 


In order to reap advantage from the errors and the 
misfortunes of thoſe who have gone before us, to com- 
memorate properly their deliverance, and become ſen- 
ſible of our own happineſs; ſhall we need to ſet theſe 
ſeveral diſorders one againſt another, and eſtimate the 
degrees of danger and malignity that are in each ? 

LET us look firſt into the Church. When there is 
nothing of form and ceremony made uſe of; no pomp, 
and ſhew, to fet off and add a luſtre to the publick 
worſhip of God; we are too apt, it ſeems, to be inat- 
tentive. The imagination wants ſomething to lay Hold 
of, It is to little purpoſe you convince the reaſon of 
the worſhipper. The heart is not content with a pre- 
fence that is only fpiritual ; and the affections remain 
anawaken'd, notwithſtanding the greateſt profufion of 
benefits, and the infinity of all perfections. 

Bo r then, on the other hand, we alledge; that thoſe 
very things, which appear to be ſuch a help to devotion, 
are the hindrance often of true piety and virtue: and 
this both among the upper part of men, and the vulgar, 

Tux former of thefe, having the ſenſe to fee that 


they 
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they do conclude that it is wholly impoſture and delu- 
ſion; and that all the preaching of the Goſpel is but 
fraud and falſhood, and the profeſſion of it hypocriſy 
or enthuſiaſm, Thus is religion kill'd by being che- 
riſh'd over much. And it is confirm'd by obſervation, 
that there is no where to be found ſo much infidelity, 
as in thoſe countries where there is moſt devotion. 

AND the people, who may ſeem to reap- the benefit 
of this care, and for whoſe edification theſe ceremonies 
and ſymbols muſt be ſaid to be deſign'd, are themſelves 
alſo often injur'd by them. 

SOMETIMES they are kindled into ſuch fervors as 
break out like to madneſs. They feel an inward im- 
pulſe which will hearken to no reſtraint ; and by the 
impetuoſity, as it were, of their own motion, are car- 
ried out beyond the road of duty and decency. 


IT is however a debt to juſtice, under this head to 
acknowledge, that Catholicks have not been the only 


guilty perſons. Without the help of their ceremonies, 


men have been able to raiſe their religion to enthuſiaſm, 


and then to join this with immorality. 

SOME TIMES again a multitude of rites, and a labo- 
rious and ſhewy worſhip will lead the people to ſuperſti- 
tion: to place their religion in ſuch things as are but 
the marks, or attendants of it, or the ſteps that ſhou'd 
lead to it, They are apt to miſtake the means for the 
end; and can be much occupied in the ſervice of God, 
without godlineſs ; can forget that the heart and life 


are 
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are of more conſideration than words and geſtures, and 
no offering accepted before innocence and charity. They 
may cringe at God's altar with harden'd hearts; and be 
willing to attone by preſcrib'd profeſſions, and number'd 
prayers, for the want of the love of God, and of juſtice 
to man. . 

Tu have proceeded even farther than this; to 
ſome practices approaching at leaſt towards idolatry ; 
and to one that is beyond it, which is perſecution. But 
we forbear. Let it ſuffice to conclude, that in religion 
as well as other objects; we might add, and in it's 
tenets, as well as rites ; the form that is moſt pleaſing, 
and will pleaſe the longeſt, is that which has fimplicity 
in it's beauty: and that it ſuffers alike by too much art, 
-and from the hand of Ignorance. 

AnD this indeed is the praiſe which we think to be 
due to the church with which we worſhip; and the 
ſervice which was this day reſtor'd to us : that as it is 
both devout and rational; ſo it has the appearance alſo 
which is moſt of all becoming; neither fantaſtical, 
nor ſordid ; obſerving the proper mean between inde- 
cency and affectation; and recommending thus, as in- 
deed it enjoins, a reverence for Religion that may be 
mixed with the love of it, and piety without enthuſiaſm 
or hypocriſy, 

AND let us improve both by it's inſtruction and ex- 
ample: be obedient, but not ſervile: and uſe our li- 
berty, but for a cover to no ill meaning: have a tender 

| con- 
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conſcience, with a teachable diſpoſition : giving no of- 
fence, and taking as little as is poſſible, and yet ready to 
offer, upon every proper occaſion, a juſt vindication both 
of ourſelves, and it. Let us be obliging without timidity, 
and pious without cenſoriouſneſs. Let our freedom be 
limited by reaſon, and our zeal by moderation. Let us 
add humanity to our devotion; to our faith, virtue : and 
uniting what indeed cannot dwell aſunder, but are always 


counterfeits when alone, Religion and Charity, the love 


of God and man together ; recommend what we prac- 
tice; adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour; and be 
living members of his body, which is the church. So 
ſhall we expreſs our gratitude for it's preſervation in the 
way that will be the moſt welcome, and the moſt likely 
to prevail for the continuance of God's protection. 

AND not only for the Church wou'd we ſhew our 
concern, or our acknowledgments; but we yield him 
our unfeigned thanks for the fignal deliverance by his pro- 
vidence vouchſafed both to the Church and State. 

Txr1s therefore remains, for the other part of our 
ſubject ; to take notice of the two principal, but oppolite 
diſtempers to which the State alſo is moſt expos'd; and 
of the comparative malignity, or the danger of each. 

AND there can be no doubt, I ſhou'd preſume, but 
that anarchy is worſe than arbitrary power. No ty- 
rant hardly, however unlimited in his authority, and 
capricious or even perverſe in the uſe of it, but muſt 
be more ſupportable than ſuch a ſtate of diſorder and 

con- 
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confuſion, where every man without controul does that 
which is right in his own eyes. 

A Nero or Caligula, provoke them not by oppoſi- 
tion, and they will indeed be often unjuſt, and often 
bloody; but moſt commonly ridiculous and abſurd: 
giving cauſe of complaint but to few in compariſon, 
while they afford matter of mirth to many; and a 
mirth that was much valued, as it ſhou'd ſeem, by 
one who liv'd under them : 


Hoc ridere meum, tam nil, nulld tibi vendo 


Wurnras it wou'd be impoſſible but to imagine 
the thouſandth part of the miſchiefs, and miſeries, the 
injuſtice, and barbarity, and madneſs, that muſt pre- 
vail, if every man were left at liberty to be a competitor 
for every thing; without any other meaſure of claims 
but inclination, or ground of fecurity, but in ſtrength 
and fortune, | 

Bur then it might be reaſonably expected, that this 
time of tumnlt wou'd not continue, It muſt termi- 
nate, and that ſpeedily, in ſome form of eſtabliſhment 
or other; more rude, or finiſhed; of one, or few, or 
many, or ſome compoſition of theſe forms ; by conſent, 
or occupation, by conqueſt, art, or accident. 

ABSOLUTE anarchy indeed could fcarce be laſting, 
as perhaps it has not exiſted : but a conſiderable degree 
of it, and that embitter d and aggravated by the ani- 
molities 
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moſities of party, and arm'd with the ſword of civil 
war, need I fay might continue? if I conſider either 
the perſons before whom I am ſpeaking, ſo well ac- 
quainted with innumerable examples of it in the hi- 
ſtory of all nations; or if I reflect only upon the very 
event which we are now aſſembled to commemorate. 

THe keeneſt quarrels are between friends, It is 
often found that there are no contentions carried on 
with ſo much rancour, or attended with ſo much 
miſchief, as where the ſubject of the diſpute is leaſt, 
and there are the greateſt reaſons for union. 

IN the ſame manner, civil diſcord is of all wars the 
moſt terrible and deſtructive. The States of Greece and 
Rome are known examples of this truth : which ſtood 
for ages the moſt powerful aſſaults of foreign foes, and 
flouriſh'd upon the ruins of their enemies : till, at laſt, 
the bond of internal union being broken, they were 
conſum'd and conquer'd by their own ſtrength and 
arms. | 

THis Nation is at this very time, indeed, engaged in 
a war, and that with a very formidable adverſary ; the 
neareſt, and the moſt inveterate, and the moſt power- 
ful, as it is probable, in Europe. Or were it not ſo, the 
accidents of war are always exceedingly uncertain, often 
dreadful, and the iſſue known only to God, 

Bor yet it is ſome conſolation to us, and ſome ſecu- 
rity, that the battle is not, as it was in thoſe days, at our 
gates, and before our eyes. The fields of Britain, at 
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leaſt, are unſtain'd with blood: they are cultivated 
even to the coaſts with the ſame tranquillity and perfect 
aſſurance as in the times of profound peace. What is 
wanted more than the produce of our own country, 
for the convenience, delight, ornament, or even ſplen- 
dour of life, is {till brought in abundance, and almoſt in 
ſecurity from every quarter of the globe. We per- 
ceive no difference : underſtanding that we have ene- 
mies, no otherwiſe than by report; and only hearing of 
4 the wars that are waged againſt us. | 
How great a happineſs this is, and how much we are 
indebted to thoſe who procure it for us, at any price, 
ki | we may be convinc'd by looking back to thoſe days of 
domeſtick trouble, when in the diſpute between the two 
branches of the royal family, the beſt part of the blood 
I of both, and of the nobles on both ſides was ſhed in the 
4 field and on the ſcaffold : for the conquer'd in every 
battle were traitors. 

Or we may recolle& thoſe ſtill more miſerable and 
diſtracted times, though indeed not ſo bloody, nor laſt- 
ing, which were happily ended as upon this day. 

Nay we ſhall but need to obſerve what is now the 
ſad exhauſted ſtate, the diſtreſs, the deſolation of thoſe 
provinces upon the continent, which on either fide, have 
been ſo lately overrun, or even now are in the poſſeſſion 
of their enemies. 
| | Or think only of what we all remember and ſaw, 

| | « {uch of us eſpecially as were at that time in any of the 
| : northern 
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northern counties of the Kingdom, the terror and amaze- 
ment that was in every countenance, the ſudden check 
to commerce, the ſtarts of credit, the flight of the inha- 
bitants, eſpecially of thoſe who had the moſt merit with 
the government, and the greateſt ſubſtance to be ex- 
pos d to its enemies; and other miſchiefs, and dangers 
that were felt, and ſo ſtrongly apprehended, that the fear 
perhaps did more hurt than all the reſt, and was itſelf a 
great danger; and this becauſe a handful of men, they 
were then no more, without either experience in arms, 


or property in the land, had dar'd to erect the ſtandard of 
rebellion, 
Follow peace with all men. But if while we fol- 
low peace, we muſt meet with war; may it never be 
a war in Britain : let the Ocean roll between us and - 
the armies of the enemy; or be itſelf our field of battle. 
HowEveR, let us have no war with Britons. This at 
leaſt is left in our own power, Blow the winds which 
way they liſt ; if, notwithſtanding the number and vigi- 
lance of our fleets, the adverſary ſhould ſteal in upon us; 
if by ſome chance or uncommon effort he break through 
their oppoſition ; let him find no friends in this Ifland 
more than he brings with him, and we are not yet 
vanquiſhd. He may learn that he has been too eager to 
preſs in upon us, and repent of his ſucceſs; happy if he 
can return, as he has done fo lately from thoſe for 
whom we are moſt concern'd, (our confederates ſhall I 
call them, or fellow ſubjeQs ?) with his glory humbled, 
: = Þ and 
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and his thin'd numbers; to make it known to all the 
world that the acquiſitions of tyranny are but as the graſs 
ſpoken of in the ſcriptures, blaſted before it be grown 
up. | 

LET us endeavour to ſhew them, that men who are 
not born ſlaves will not eaſily be made ſuch : that thoſe 
who have a country which can be call'd their own, and 
a conſtitution which they are ſenſible is worth their care, 
and a Sovereign like ours, are only animated by their 
loſſes; and may be defeated indeed, but not ſubdued. 
Let us be made valiant by the fear of God; and but the 
more cloſely united, and the more warmly loyal, for 
being free. So may we hope to reap lawrels even from 
our diſappointments; and without the guilt that is con- 
tracted by civil war, and the miſeries that preceded the 
occaſion of this day's ſolemnity, find matter for ſome 
more glorious, perhaps, though not a happier anniver- 
ſary of thankſgiving. 
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DEUT. IV. 6. 


Surely this great Nation is a wiſe and 
underſtanding people. 


HEN it is objected to the arguments which 

we alledge in ſupport of the goodneſs and the 
other perfections of Almighty God, that men are yet 
unhappy and wicked ; we think it a ſufficient reply to 
obſerve, that it is owing to themſelves if they are ſo; 
that nothing has been wanting on his part: He plainly 
intends, and has made proviſion for our welfare: yet it 
is true that he requires our concurrence ; and confers 
but little happineſs, and no virtue, without it. 

OR when it is urged in oppoſition to our boaſts of the 
excellence and value of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, that 
people of this religion are frequently as bad as of any 
other, and have all the vices among them that were 
ever among heathens ; we ſuppoſe that we make a ſatis- 
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factory anſwer when we demonſtrate, that this is not 
the fault of their Religion; that Chriſtianity is adapted, 
beyond all the ſyſtems of faith and worſhip that were 
ever known, for the advancement of piety and all vir- 
tues; and yet ſometimes, we acknowledge, men have 
been found ſo wicked as even to break through theſe re- 
ſtraints, or poſſibly to convert the very motives and 
means of amendment, into inſtruments of iniquity and 
profaneneſs, 

In the ſame manner, if upon the preſent, or any other 
national occaſion, when we are call'd to caſt our eyes 
upon the conſtitution of our country, and partiality were 
almoſt a virtue; if then we would glory in our civil 
freedom, and are for diſplaying the perfections of that 
form of government, that illuſtrious Houſe, or that 
Prince under which we live; it has been ſuggeſted that 
the advantages of which we are ſo proud, are in ſpe- 
culation only ; not viſible in fa& in this nation, nor 
felt by the people who are ſaid to be in poſſeſſion of 
them. 

AND we may anſwer as in the former inſtances ; that 
whatever is wanting to our felicity or contentment, muſt 
be owing principally to our ſelves: It is our own fault, 
if our condition be leſs flouriſhing than we wiſh, The 
viſitations indeed of divine providence no human hand 
can hinder, any otherwiſe than by repentance; and that 
too muſt be our own work. But whatever good can be 


expected from government, we have reaſon to think may 
be 
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be receiv'd from ours, if we are but willing to accept 
it: and if diſcontent or diſorder be found to prevail in 
this reign, and nation; the king at leaſt, and the conſti- 
tution are not to be charg'd with it. 

OBSERVE the curious and complicated ſtructure of 
this frame of government : too complex indeed and curi- 
ous for our comprehenſion, not much accuſtom'd per- 
haps to the contemplation of ſuch objects, and at this 
diſtance from the ſprings of motion. It cannot be ex- 
pected that we ſhou'd all be able, from our retirement, 
and from the midſt of other ſtudies, to ſtep forth at 
once into ſtateſmen, furniſh'd with a few hours' thinking, 
and a train of two or three authors. But there may be 
proportions in this machine of government plain enough 
to ſtrike an ordinary eye; and ſome uſes will be evident 
even to a ſuperficial obſerver, 

Wx ſee the contrivance by which it is fitted to make 
us formidable in time of war, and yet leave us at all 
times free : giving to a ſingle perſon authority ſufficient 
to do all the good he pleaſes, and to exert the ſtrength of 
the nation againſt its enemies; but no power to commit 
injuſtice, or to oppreſs the meaneſt of his ſubjects. We 
ſee dignity added to the conduct of the government, vigour 
to the execution, ſecrecy to it's councils ; and yet there 
is requir'd in effect the concurrrence and approbation of 
all. Think of the tumults and bloodſhed that return re- 
gularly with the demiſe of the prince, in eleftive mo- 
narchies, the very worſt perhaps of all eſtabliſhments ; or 

_ __ the 
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the debility, delay, and fluctuation of meaſures in a com- 
monwealth : where they fit debating only upon the ap- 
proach of danger, and reſign their offices before they have 
learnt how to diſcharge them. We have the ſame tran- 
quillity and regular order in the ſucceſſion as 1s in King- 
doms the moſt abſolutely hereditary ; the princes are 
brought up with the aſſurance, and train'd in the art of 
governing; yet is there little temptation or encourage- 
ment to be capricious and cruel; nor opportunity for 
the domination of favourites without merit, and miniſters 
without reputation and wiſdom, Here are all the incen- 
tives to publick ſpirit, which even an ambitious man can 
well deſire; rewards, and honours, of every kind, and 
all degrees; that may deſcend alſo, ſome of them, and 
thoſe the higheſt, even to your poſterity ; and continue, 
the foundation of their wealth and dignity, and the 
monuments of your glory, to the lateſt generations. And 
yet, neither can the greatneſs of a ſubject now become 
dangerous to the prince ; and the reſt, who are left be- 
hind in this courſe of advancement and honour, fink not 
into ſlaves ; nor are they liable to the inſolence and 
wrongs of any. 

Ou conſtitution has the venerable air of antiquity ; 
and yet has admitted, without any incongruity or trace 
of diſagreement in the ſtructure, many valuable improve- 
ments of later times; having been brought to the degree 
of beauty and perfection which it poſſeſſes, by frequent 
changes, and after repeated trials, on every fide. It is ac- 
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commodated to the religion of the greateſt part of the 
people, or rather indeed now incorporated with it; yet 
amicably allowing room and affording it's ſhelter to the 
inclinations, or the ſcruples of the reſt. 

In a word, it is the reſult of deep thought united 
with long experience ; the prize of many ſtruggles ; and 
the purchaſe of an immenſe profuſion both of treaſure 
and blood. 

AND now can we be ſuppoſed willing to part with ſuch 
a poſſeſſion as this; and relinquiſh an eſtabliſhment from 
which there is ſo much reaſon to expect good; even did 
we not diſcern always that this was the effect of it ? 
might we not be juſtly ſuſpicious that the faults were 
ſomewhere elſe, than in the principles of our govern- 
ment; and the reformation moſt wanted poſſibly in 
our perverſeneſs and ill humours. We muft be par- 
don'd if in this point we be rather flow of conviction ; 
and dimſighted and dull in the diſcernment of a ble- 
miſh, where for ſo many reaſons we have ſettled our 
affection. 


Bu r though we might argue in this manner, it is bet- 
ter that we need not: however ſolid or equitable this 
defence might be ſhewn to be, we are glad there is no 
neceſſity to have recourſe to it. And as, to reſume either 
of the compariſons before choſen, as the chriſtian Religion, 
for example, may be farther vindicated by ſhewing, not 
only that it was adapted to advance the welfare of men, 
but alſo that it has in fact promoted to a conſiderable 
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degree the good purpoſe for which it was given ; and 
that there is in reality more honeſty and piety, as far as 
we are able to judge, though much leſs than there 
ſhou'd be, in the. chriſtian than any other nations : ſo we 
think we are authoriſed by obſervation to ſay, that the 
conſtitution of this realm alſo has anſwer'd the ends of 
civil government, and been amply productive of the fe- 
licity that was intended by it. Ve ſuffer at leaſt, and 
ſee but little to be complain'd of ; and the grievances, 
we think, if there be any, ſhou'd be produc'd by the 
accuſers. 

ANp they ſhou'd be ſuch too as are known and felt; 
and not merely apprehended, and ſuppos'd to be ap- 
proaching. Amidſt all the appearances of proſperity; 
riches, greater probably than at any former period, and 
ſurpaſſing thoſe of other nations, together with ſecurity 
in the poſſeſſion, and liberty almoſt without limits in 
the uſe, or the diſpoſal of them; commerce, open, and 
protected even to the ſatisfaction of the very merchant 
himſelf ; freedom, that may proceed to riot, as we have 


experienc'd; and indulgence, like that of a parent too 


tender, till it be culpable, to our caprice, and humours; 
ſhall we be ſo unreaſonable and froward, to murmur at 
our treatment, and multiply our complaints with every 
inſtance of condeſcenſion to us? With all theſe ſymp- 
toms of health, ſhall we be ſick of fancy ; or afraid of 
every diſtemper that is deſcrib'd to us? Shall we deſpair 
of our condition before we are ſenſible of decay? Shall 
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we ftoop under the load that we are upbraided with fo 
often, though we feel no weight from it; and fink 
down beneath a burden, becauſe we are told it is too 
heavy for us? 

THERE are not wanting, on the other hand, and it 
is ſome comfort that they who foreſee our deſtruction ſo 
clearly, are ſo little agreed from what quarter it is com- 
ing ; however there have not been wanting ſome ready 
to lay hold on this other handle, which we offer them, 
and make the advantages which we alledge the very to- 
pics of their complaint, It is the increaſe of commerce 
and riches from which they date our misfortunes; and 
that freedom, from which they argue that we are ha- 
ſtening to be ilaves. 

ABUSES there may be; and are, too many: every 
good man fees, laments, and wou'd remove them. But 
for the bleſſings themſelves, they are ſuch as few people 
will be forward to. relinquiſh, whatever dangers they 
draw after them. And indeed why ſhou'd they ? the 
bleſſings are the very end and glory of good govern- 
ment; they deſcend from heaven, and may be enjoy'd 
with innocence ; the dangers, when moſt threatening, 
may be avoided, for they come from ourſelves. 

IT was not always thus. May I only remind you 
that there was a time within the memory of ſome, 
when there appear'd to be another, and a nearer way to 
| ſervitude. When the Prince profeſs'd a religion, not 
only different from yours, but hoſtile, and dangerous to 

it; 
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it; and inſtead of protecting, himſelf invaded the pro- 
perty, rights, and perſons of his ſubjects. He did more. 
If there be treaſon in a king, it is to declare that the 
law itſelf is ſubject to his arbitrary will. This was to 
break down at once the whole fence of your freedom, 
and tear up by the roots the conſtitution of this realm : 
that tree, to borrow both the alluſion, and expreſſions 
of ſcripture, which grew and was ſtrong; the height 
whereof reach'd unto heaven, and the fight to the end of 
all the earth; the leaves thereof were fair, and the fruit 
much, and in it was meat for all. 

YET even from this great danger we eſcap'd; the more 
eaſily, perhaps, becauſe it was great and undoubted. And 
the conſtitution itſelf, ſo near to it's ruin, not only re- 
main'd unhurt, but receiv'd vigour from the ſtroke, 
and grew up more fair and flouriſhing. 

AND we look back upon this event with ſtill the more 
ſatisfaction, as we are indebted to it for what we eſteem 
ſo great a part of our felicity, that Illuſtrious Houſe 
which has preſerv'd the bleſſing of liberty to us ſo long, 
and the Sovereign for whom we offer our thanks and 
prayers on this happy ſolemnity. 

TRE whole kingdom may think it ſo : in all appear- 
ance they do. The king poſſeſſes the hearts of his people. 
But we of this place have peculiar reafons to acknow- 
ledge his Father's, and his own paternal tenderneſs, and 
diſtinguiſh'd liberality. 


WII. 
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WII x you excuſe me if I add, even tho' ſpeaking to 
yourſelves, that you have always, and you do acknow- 
ledge it ; in a manner the moſt becoming your ſtation, 
and the moſt ſerviceable to your country ; by the good 
government, and the careful inſtruction of thoſe who 
are intruſted to you. You infuſe into them that ſpirit 
of religion and loyalty and virtue, by which yourſelves 
are influenc'd; and lead them forward in the ſciences, of 
which you are maſters, with unwearied diligence, and 
with ſignal ſucceſs. In any caſe it were unhandſome in 
your own ſons to be your accuſers to the publick: but 
being witneſſes, as we are, both of your accompliſh- 
ments, and your application of them, it is become even 
injuſtice to be ſilent, 

OR elſe, you cannot fear a cenſure that is ill ground- 
ed: you need not even the praiſes which you have de- 
ſerv'd. The publick is convinc'd of the utility of your 
labours; and thoſe the moſt, whoſe friendſhip is the 
moſt valuable. 

FROM One eſpecially, you receive aſſurances of appro- 
bation, and continual tokens of it; who is the beſt 
qualified, by his relation to you, to judge of your merit; 
and by his authority and influence, to protect it: Who 
repreſents your ſervices faithfully, and recommends them 
with effect, to the common Father of his people. 

PEACE indeed is the ſeaſon for our atchievements; and 
always the object of our wiſhes : and we may be allow'd 


to acknowledge it. The King himſelf has often declar'd 
| and 
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and ſhewn it to be his deſire and aim: tho' it is more 
generally the people's intereſt, than the delight of the 
prince. Reigns diſtinguiſh'd with ſplendid actions have 
not always been the moſt beneficial, The torrent indeed 
makes the greateſt noiſe, and is the moſt gaz'd at ; but 
it is the ſilent ſtream that enriches the country. 

HowEveR, there have not been wanting, even in this 
reign, exploits that might appear in one leſs uſeful. I 
chuſe to inſtance in that which was moſt important: 
another deliverance from that arbitrary power, which 
our fathers were not able to bear; and the tyranny of 
conſcience, which cou'd not fail to follow it. Let it 
ſuffice to have prov'd by one experiment, that a Prince 
of the Romiſh Church cannot be the defender of the 
faith of Proteſtants. It were to act in oppoſition to his 
principles, and againſt his conſcience. The more honeſt 
the man, the more dangerous the ſovereign : his vices 
might diſtreſs, his wiſdom and virtue muſt undo us. 

LET our firſt acknowledgments be paid, as they are 
due, to Him who is the author and giver of all good. 
But ſince it 1s a part of our gratitude to God, to acknow- 
ledge alſo the inſtruments of his goodneſs ; the ſincereſt 
regards are due from us, as to the ſacred Sovereign by 
whoſe arms, and under whoſe authority we have been 
deliver'd ; ſo alſo to that Royal Perſon who fought fo 
well his country's battles. 

Hx has not always had ſuch ſucceſs, He may have 
deſery'd it. However, that, the moſt valuable victory, I 

will 
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will be bold to ſay, was even remarkably reſerv'd for his 
favour'd arm, In vain, the unavailing enſigns of thy 
authority were committed, twice, to the hands of others. 
Our eyes were {till fixt on thee. Thy country, Prince, 
ſtill, as it were, graſp'd thy knees ; and, in the language 
of the Shunammite to the man of God, — As the Lord 
liveth, and as thy ſoul liveth, I will not leave thee. 

THe felicity and freedom of theſe nations thus vindi- 
cated, ſhall now continue ; long indeed, we hope, even 
yet, under the King's auſpicious reign. And, as far as 
there can be ſtability in human bliſs, his fair and nume- 
rous progeny promiſes the conveyance of our happineſs 
to future ages; and adds, what was almoſt the only 
poſſible addition, ſecurity to the poſſeſſion of it. 
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